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From the Sabbath School Treasury. 
THE LOST EYE. 


‘* It is a great blessing to have the use of both 


eyes,”’ said a friend to me who had been deprived | 


of the use of one of these most valuable organs. 
‘Yes,’ I replied; ‘‘ but, like every other bless- 
ing, they who enjoy it know not how to appreciate 
it. But pray tell.me, how came you to lose the 
sight of your eye?” ‘*O,” said he, ‘ it was all 
owing to carelessness and disobedience. When 
I was a boy, I had a great fondness for playing 
with gunpowder. I delighted in nothing so much 
as exploding crackers, and making little squibs of 
powder and touching them off. 

‘© One day my uncle was at my father’s, and, 
as was usually his practice, gave me a small piece 
of money. I was delighted with the present; for 
it immediately occurred to me that I could add it 
to some I had, and buy a little cannon, which a 
playmate owned, and which I knew could be ob- 
tained for that sum of money. I purchased the 
article, and also some powder, and made several 
succcessful experiments in loading and firing my 
cannon. My parents, on learning for what pur- 
pose I had spent my money, reproved me; and 
admonished me of the thousand accidents that had 
occurred among children, by the use of gunpow- 
der; and forbid my ever engaging in such danger- 
ous sports again; and very unkindly, as I then 
thought, took away both powder and cannon. 

‘¢It was not long however, before I devised 
means to obtain another. Supposing my parents 
would take that away also, I resolved, that I would 
have at least one good time with it, before they 
should learn that I had it. Accordingly, I watch- 
ed for an oppertunity, and one afternoon when my 
mother was out, I took out my cannon into the 
garden, and began to load it. ‘The maid servant 
remonstrated with me, and told me she should cer- 
tainly tell my parents; but I paid no regard to her. 
There is nothing like having a good blast, as the 
boys say. So I loaded up my cannon almost to 
the muzzel, ignorant of what I was doing. I fired 
off the piece, and as might be supposed, it burst, 
and scattered the fragments in every direction. 1 
was wounded in several places, but more especial- 
ly in my eye; into which, a piece of the metal was 
hurled; and from that day to this, | have never 
been able to see out of it. I was laid upon a bed 
of sickness for several weeks, and suffered much 
pain, but it was nothing, compared to what I have 
suffered since. The thought that it was all owing 
to disobedience, has been very painful. I have 
thought a thousand times since, O, that Ihad obey- 


ed the admonitions and instructions of my parents. 
Whenever I see a child disobedient to its pa- 
rents or guardians, I always think of my lost eye, 
and wish that they might profit by my unhappy ex- 
| perience.”’ 

We hope all the youthful readers of this paper, 
will derive much benefit by reading this story, 
|and remember, that the safest way is always to do 
| what your parents direct; and that God will, 
\either in this or another world, manifest his dis- 





Lord chooses to call such an unworthy sinner as | 
am. But I sometimes fear there is no hope for 
me, I lived so many years without God in the 
world.” 

‘*¢ Jesus Christ came into the world to save sin- 
ners,”’ said Mr. Lawton; and he hastened to point 
her to the Cross, and to urge her to place her 
whole trust in the mercies of the Saviour. ‘‘ But 
what first brought you to a sense of your sinful- 
ness?’ he asked. 








| pleasure against the disobedient. W. 





THE TEACHER’S REWARD. 
(Concluded from our last.] 
The sunbeams struggling through the parting 








’ clouds of an April morning, fell upon the quiet 
* parsonage of B 





; and although the trees at 
the garden gate were as yet quite leafless, gave it 
a cheerful appearance, and seemed to say, that 


‘*Why, Sir, my children; I sent them to the 
Sunday School, and they brought home such bless- 
ed knowledge; it sunk into my very heart. I sel- 
dom read the Bible, but they would get me some- 
times to look out their texts, and by that means [ 
found many passages, calling loudly upon me to 
repent, and turn to God. For a great while [ 
strove against them, but at Jast J was brought on 
my knees, with the prayer of the publican, ‘God 
be merciful to me a sinner.’ ”’ 

** And your children, did they also embrace the 


spring had really come, with her fitful face of|truth?” asked Mrs. Lawton. 


smiles and tears. 

‘*] think it will clear after all, Anna,” said 
Mr. Lawton, opening the door of his study, and 
coming into the parlor; ‘‘ will you walk with me 
to see Mrs. Hart? She is extremely ill.” 

‘** Certainly; and Anna rose from her work 
and went to prepare herself for the walk with her 
husband. A boy offour years, and a girl some- 
what older, were playing in the room, and accom- 
panied them to the door. ‘‘ You won’t stay long, 
mother,” said the litthe urchin, who with both 
arms round her neck, was taking a good-bye kiss. 

‘* No, Charles, not longer than I find it neces- 
sary; but you will be very good, and play in the 
parlor with Mary, till mother returns.” 

‘*O yes,” they both answered, and the door 
was shut, and the happy creatures bounded back 
to the apartment they had left, wild with the exu- 
berant spirits of childhood; and as Anna turned 
to look once more upon her home, their merry 
faces were seen at the window, where they con- 
tinued to nod, and kiss their hands to her, until 
she was lost in the distance. 

To Mr. Lawton’s great surprise, they found his 
parishioner considerably better; and the house, 
which they had expected to find one of death and 
bereavement, looking neat and cheerful. Mr. 
Hart, by trade a blacksmith, had gone to his work, 
which had been suspended for several days pre- 
vious, in consequence of his wife’s illness; his 
old mother had resumed her knitting, which had 
been lain by for a week, and a pale girl sat by 
her mother’s bedside, and with that look of tearful 
happiness on her countenance, which told she yet 
rejoiced with trembling. 

The sick woman welcomed her minister and his 
wife with unaffected pleasure; she was too weak to 
talk much, but she replied to his questions, and 
listened to his discourse with eager attention. ‘‘I 
hope,” he said after some conversation, ‘‘ if God 
should spare your life, and restore you to health 
again, Mrs. Hart, that this season of suffering may 
have been blessed to you, and that your heart will 
not return to the world, but ever be. fixed in love 
and devotion upon your Saviour.” 

**T trust so, Sir,” replied Mrs. Hart, feebly, 
but my doctor has not yet pronounced me quite 
out of danger; he says my bad symptoms may 
come back again; but it will all be as God sees 
best.” 

‘* Yes, my friend,” said Mr. Lawton, “he will 
order all things, and all things will work together 
for good, to those who love God.” 

‘*Oh, Sir, I feel quite resigned to go, if my 


Mrs. Hart’s daughter replied to Anna’s ques- 
tion. ‘*‘ Not at once, Ma’am. My sister and I 
were at a Surday School in the city, under a kind 
and good teacher, one who loved God herself, and 
wished us to do the same. She often gave us 
tracts to carry home with us, and my mother read 
them with pleasure and profit; but years went by, 
and we felt no more than a respect for religion. 
By and by our teacher left us. I was but young 
at the time, and remember very little about it, only 
that we cried a great deal, and that after she was 
gone, my sister grew very serious, and read the 
Bible very constantly, and often prayed when 
alone; but my heart *—she blushed, when she 
began to speak of herself, and hesitated. 

** Go on, Maria,” said Mr. Lawton, in an en- 
couraging tone; ‘‘ it is delightful to me, to hear a 
youthful heart acknowledging that it belongs to 
Jesus,” 

** It was very long, Sir,” Maria modestly con- 
tinued, ‘‘ ere I could lay down every besetting sin, 
and confess before the world my determination to 
live a Christian life. But my mother’s prayers for 
me were at length answered, and the example of 
my sister was so bright, that I could not fail to fol- 
low it.” 

‘*And your sister received her first serious 
impressions in the Sunday School?” said Mrs. 
Lawton. 

‘© Yes, Ma’am, she thinks so. She has told me 
that the last words of her teacher she should never 
forget, they were so full of instruction; and that 
when she said, ‘‘ Remember Lydia, we may never 
meet again, till we stand together at the bar of 
God; and what excuse will you then make for 
hours unimproved in the Sunday School?”’—she 
felt at once that she must seek to prepare herself 
for that solemn meeting.” 

‘* Lydia?” said Mrs. Lawton, the name and cir- 
cumstance awakening recollections of by-gone 








days. ‘‘ What school did you attend in New 
York?” 
** That of Church, Ma’am.”’ 


Anna started in surprise. 
who was she?” 

‘* Miss Murray, Miss Anna Murray.” 

**God be thanked!” exclaimed Mrs. Lawton, 
earnestly, ‘‘ that I have lived to hear this.” 

Maria and her mother gazed at her with aston- 
ishment. ‘‘DoI indeed see the teacher of my 
children?” said Mrs. Hart; ‘‘ Oh! Madam! then 
I too have reason to thank God for permitting me 
to know you again.” 

Anna wept with delight, and could scarcely be- 


- ** And your teacher, 
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lieve it was not all a dream. ‘‘ But how has it 


happened,” said Mr. Lawton, ‘‘: fter the first sur- 
prise of this recognition was over, ‘that all have 
forgotten each other so entirely ?”’ 

‘Ten years have altered us all, my dear hus- 
band,” said Anna, smiling through her tears; 
‘‘ though now I wonder that I did not recognise in 
Mrs. Hart my old acquaintance, the widow Mar- 
tin. That time too has changed Maria, from a 
little girl to a tall grown up woman; and myself 
from a young lady, into an old one. And where 
is Lydia now?” she continued, turning to Maria. 

‘* She is well married to an honest and indus- 
trious farmer, and settled in Illinois.” 

** Oh! how glad I am to have heard all this 
good news,” said Anna; ‘‘ but my dear Mrs. Hart, 
we are fatiguing you by this excitement, and had 
better leave you. I shall be here again, however, 
when you are a little stronger, to have a long chat 
with Maria, about old times.” 

Mr. Lawton detained her a few momeuts, that 
he might, before they separated, commend them 
all to the protection of their heavenly Father; 
after which, they bade the family farewell, and set 
out on their return home. The clouds had de- 
parted from the heavens, and the broad sunlight 
was streaming over every well-known object, as 
they entered the street. But the brightness of na- 
ture could not shed one additional ray of happiness 
upon the heart of Anna Lawton, as, leaning on 
her husband’s arm, she conversed with him upon 
the scenes of her early days, and recounted the 
hours spent with her beloved pupils in the Sunday 
School. ‘‘ Oh!” she exclaimed, ‘‘ had I labored 
twenty years, the delightful intelligence of this 
morning would amply have repaid me for all.” 

** My dear Anna,” replied Mr, Lawton, ‘ it is 
with the Sunday School teacher, as with the clergy- 
man. Could twenty yearsof patient labor but recall 
the wandering soul into the fold of Christ, the 
Christian minister might feel as if he had but little 
to accomplish. Such however is not the case; 
for how many of his people are there, who sit un- 
der his instructions till old age has whitened their 
heads, and stamped the signet of time upon their 
brows, without giving him reason for one hope 
that he has been useful to them! Were he to 
give up the work at the end of any particular 
period, because his hearers were still worldly and 
unconverted, how soon would the Saviour’s name 
be unheard among us! No, we must go forward, 
proclaiming the Gospel message, while life is left 
us; and in eternity, at least, we shall know what 
has been the effect of our preaching.” 

Anna felt almost too happy to talk much, and 
they walked on in silence, till the parsonage rose 
once more to view, and their children came run- 
ning out to meet them. ‘‘ Did I stay too long, 
Charles?” asked Mrs. Lawton, as the boy grasp- 
ed hor hand and led her in. 

**Oh! yes; we have been looking for you a 
great while, but Mary says I have been good, and 
so has she. But your eyes are quite red, mother; 
have you been crying? I never saw you cry 
before.” 

‘* Yes, my love. I have been shedding very 
pleasant tears, the tears of joy and thankfulness.” 

‘*Tears of joy, mother, what are they?” said 
little Mary, ‘‘I only cry when I am sorry, but 
when I am glad, then I laugh.” 

May you know at some future period, my dear 
child, replied her mother, ‘* what it is toshed such 
tears as mine have been this day!” 

‘* What made you so glad, mother?”’ asked 
Charles; ‘‘have you had a letter from New York?” 

** When you are older, Charles, I will tell you 
what has made me feel so happy this morniag. 
But see, there is father waiting for a kiss, before 
he goes into the study.” 

Off flew the boy to his father’s arms, while 
Anna, free from his caresses, eagerly sought the 
solitude of her own apartment. There, on bend- 
ed knee, she poured out her grateful offering of 
thanks and psalms, to Him who had thus blessed 
her humble labors, and given to the seed sown b 
her hand, a rich and abundant harvest, M. N. M. 
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From the Manchester, (England) Sunday School Magazine. 
A BOY’S CLASS AND A MISSIONARY, 


A Sunday School was established near my resi- 
dence, just at the time that I first felt the blessed- 
ness of a pardoned sinner; and in that school it 
was my privilege to become a teacher. ‘lhis was 
of great advantage to me, as it matured my knowl- 
edge of divine things, and afforded me constant 
opportunities of speaking to my class about the 
salvation of their souls, The boys generally con- 
ducted themselves well, and gave me much satis- 
faction by their diligence in committing hymns and 
large portions of the Scripture to memory; but I 
often sighed in secret, because I could not per- 
ceive that any of them had experienced that im- 
portant change, without which a sinner cannot en- 
ter heaven. 

In the year 1812, I left them to study for the 
ministry; and then proceeded to India, and after- 
wards to Russia, to teach my fellow-creatures, in 
those distant lands, the sacred truths which I had 
taught my class in an English Sunday School. 

On my return from Russia, I had been preach- 
ing to a large congregation in London, when two 
young men came to converse with me, about their 
going as missionaries to the heathen. There also 
came a third person, who, after waiting some 
time, said, with a smile, ‘‘ You do not appear to 
recollect me, sir!” ‘*‘ No, sir; I do not know that 
I ever saw you.” ‘‘ Indeed!” said he; ‘ why I 
was once in your class in the Sunday School.” 
‘What! at Bideford!” ‘‘Yes.” ‘* What is 
your name, sir?” ‘*My name is W "a 
‘* There were two brothers of that name, one was 
called Samuel, and the other Johnny.” ‘* Well,” 
said he, ‘‘{ am Johnny.” ‘‘I am delighted to 
see you, sir, after such a lapse of time: what is 
your occupation?” ‘‘I amcaptain of a brig; and 
am happy to sayshe is myown. My wife’s father 
and my father united together, and bought the 
vessel for me.”’ ‘‘ This is very gratifying intelli- 
gence,’’ I replied; ‘‘ but pray, captain how are 
you sailing on the voyage to eternity?” At this 
he looked grave, and the tear. trickled down his 
sun-burnt cheek, while he added, ‘‘ I hope I am 
going on well, sir. I carry a ‘ Bethel flag’ with 
me; and when I come into port I hoist the flag as 
a signal, to see if there are any praying sailors 
there; and, ifthere are, we have a prayer meet- 
ing; and on a Sunday I give thema word of ex- 
hortation.” ‘‘ Well, Johnny, this is transporting ; 
do tell me where and when this good work began.” 
‘It began, sir, in the Sunday-School, and through 
the blessing of God, I have been preserved by it, 
amidst all the snares and temptations peculiar toa 
seafaring life.” ‘‘Can you tell me anything of 
the other boys of my class?”” ‘‘ Yes; one of them 
died triumphantly, while he was a student at Ho- 
merton College. Two others I have seen, this 
voyage, in London. One of them is a baptist, and 
the other is a churchman; both of them are pious 
men; and as we were conversing about our early 
days, we could all trace up our religion to the in- 
structions you gave us inthe Sunday School.” 

Since I saw the captain in London, I have been 
in the west of England, and preached in the place 
where I taught in the Sunday School. In the 
course of my sermon I alluded to the captain, and 
expressed a hope that, if any of my class were still 
living in that town, they would come and see me. 
Three respectable men responded to this call, all 
of them pious; and one of them said, ‘I shall 
have reason to bless God forever, sir, for your 
kind instructions; and now I should like to give 
you some token of my gratitude in return.” 
‘*Thank you, friend,” said I, ‘‘ what token of 
gratitude can you give me?” ‘I am a tailor,” 
he replied, ‘‘ and my business is prospering; and 
I will give you anew coat.” And he gave it. 
And I have it now. And I keep it to wear on 
those occasions when I preach for the benefit of 
Sunday Schools! What teacher, or what scholar, 








Y | may not learn a good lesson from this? 


Reader! think what I felt at this unexpected 











disclosure of the divine blessing, with which God 
had followed my feeble labors. I had not seen 
these youths for two and twenty years; but God 
had watched over the seed which I had sown, and 
he had watered it, and made it grow. May all 
who read this be encouraged to labor, and pray, 
and wait, and at last meet the same rich reward. 
Amen. Ricwarp Knit. 
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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
A TALK ABOUT A NEW HEART. 

Mother. You have been reading in the Gospel 
of John, my daughter; do you remember who came 
to Jesus by night? 

Juliana. Nicodemus I think, mother, a ruler of 
the Jews. ; 

M. Yes, he was a ruler, and teacher, a rich 
man and honorable. Being ashamed or afraid to 
come by day he came by night. Do you recollect 
what Jesus said to him about being born again? 

J. Except a man be born again, he cannot see 
the kingdom of God. 

M. What do you understand by being born again? 

J. Having a new heart, is it not? 

M. Yes; and here we see the infinite impor- 
tance of having a new heart. 

J. Mother, | want a new heart, and have often 
prayed to God to give me one. 

M. You need not think, that because you have 
prayed for a new heart, and God has not given it 
to you, that you are excusable for not having it. 
Probably you have not prayed from right motives. 
Whatever may be the reason, this is the fact, that 
you must have a new heart, or you can never, 
never, enter heaven; never sit around the throne 
of God, and join the blood-washed throng in glory. 
What do you understand by a new heart? 

J. A heart to love and obey God, I suppose, 
mother. 

M. Yes; and the very thing in which your 
guilt consists, and the reason why God is angry 
with you, is because you have not such a heart. 
Is not your mother kind to you, my daughter? 

J. O yes, mother, I am sure you are always 
kind to me. When you refuse to grant me what 
I ask, you are kind even then, because you do it 
for my good. 

M. Do you not love your mother, and love to 
obey her? 

J. Yes, mother, if I did not I should be very 
wicked. 

M. Well, suppose, for a moment, you did not 
love your mother. Some children do not love 
their parents, even if they arekind. Conscious of 
not loving me, you would ask me to make you do 
so; and because [ did not, you would feel quite 
satisfied to continue in a state ofrebellion. Would 
that be right? 

J. Ono, mother, I ought to love you, whether 
you can make me or not. 

M. So you ought to love God. He is infinitely 
more kind to you than your mother He has 
given you your mother, and all other blessings, 
and is doing you good day and night, and every 
moment of your existence, and he offers you eter- 
nal life, even all the joys of heaven. And now 
can you be excused for not loving and obeying 
him, because he does not make you! It is true 
that you are so far from God, so destitute of love 
to him, have so long given your affections te other 
things, that you never will love him, never will 
have a new heart, without the special influences of 
the Spirit. But this is no excuse, but only an ag- 
gravation of your guilt. Your not having a new 
heart, or a heart to love God, is the very thing in 
which your guilt consists. So you see, that so 
long as you are without a new heart, so long you 
will sin, and sin continually. And, O! what a 
load of guilt will be thus laid up for the judgment! 
Days, and weeks, and months, and years you 
h: ve sinned already; and if you remain in this un- 
renewed state, you will sin on through life, and to 
all eternity. 

J. Mother, I know it is a dreadful thing to con- 
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tinue on in sin, and be exposed to an eternal hell. 
But if I cannot have a new heart without the special 
influences of the Spirit, what good does it do to 
try? 

M. God has made it your duty to strive, and 
wrestle, and pray against sin, and make use of all 
his appointed means. These means he is pleased 
to bless for the conversion of sinners. Neglecting 
the use of them, and going on in a course of sin, 
grieves away the Spirit, hardens the heart, and 
tefids to lead the soul down to ruin. We must use 
the means, and use them from right motives, with 
hearts full of love and obedience, or perish in our 
sins. But using the means a thousand years, 
without the influence of the Spirit, would never 
save your suul, nor atone for a single sin. Still, 
those who refuse to use the means, do it at their 
peril, and must lie down in sorrow. So that 
whatever you can do, or cannot, remember your 
danger and your guilt; remember that there is no 
safety for you without having a heart to love and 
serve God. 
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oie Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
STORIES TO ELIZABETH.--No. 5. 


Elizabeth. Father, you promised yesterday, to 
tell me more about the sick man this morning, 
and I wish very much to know all about him. I 
think often about his poor little children, who do 
not have enough to eat, and about their ragged 
clothes, and their little straw bed on the dirty floor. 
I wish they had such warm dresses as mine are, 
and such a nice trundle bed as you bought for me 
the other day. 

Mr. C. They might have the same things, my 
dear, but their father prefers to use his money to 
buy rum. 

E. How sorry I am for the poor children. 
Should you be sick, father, and we be poor and 
hungry, if you drank rum? 

Mr. C. Yes, we should no doubt, be just like 
them. The father of those children, once owned 
a large house and a fine farm, and had an abun- 
dance of the comforts of life. He loved his wife 
and children, and was kind and affectionate towards 
them. 

E. Why, father! Did that poor sick man once 
have a large house, and his children enough to eat? 

Mr. C. Yes, my child, they had an abundance, 
but he became fond of rum. At first he drank it 
sparingly, but at length used it in such quantity 
that he could not work. He neglected to provide 
for his family, became cruel and abusive toward 
them; and his children would often hide, when 
they saw him coming home, because they were 
afraid of him. His property was all sold to pay 
his debts, and he will doubtless not live long. His 
wife will be a widow, aud his children will be or- 
phans; and all because he did not let strong drink 
alone. 
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LETTERS FROM SANDWICH ISLANDS.—No. 3. 

Wailuku, Maui, November 6, 1837. 

To THE Reapers ofr THE YouTH’s CoMPANION. 
My Dear Friends,—On the island of Hawaii 
there is a volcano in vigorous action. It is near 
the base of Uaunaloa, the loftiest mountain on the 
islands. It is called the crater of Hirauea. I 
sujpose you have all read the account of this cra- 
terin the ‘* Tour of Hawaii,” written by Mr. 
Ellis. It is a glowing description, and is generally 
correct. In 1829 J visited this volcano, descend- 
ed into the crater and spent the greater part of the 
day in examining the wonders of the place. I also 
spent the night where I could see the raging of 
the burning lakes below, as they every now and 
then kindled, and glowed, and dispelled the sur- 
rounding darkness. The sight is awfully sublime, 
Nothing perhaps more strikingly shows the power 
of God than the existence and action of these in- 








ful earthquake. Earthquakes are common, you 
know, in volcanic countries. They frequently oc- 
cur on Hawaii; less frequently and less severe on 
the other islands. In January, 1832, there was an 
eruption of the volcano, accompanied by a severe 
earthquake. I was then living at Hilo, about 35 
miles from the crater of Hirauea. The light from 
the crater was so great that we could nearly see 
to read by it. I soon after visited the place, and 
as I had supposed, I found that the earth had been 
greatly convulsed, and riven by the force of inter- 
nal fires. One rent or opening in the earth ex- 
tended nearly to the sea, a distance of twenty 
miles. And a great quantity of lava had been 
thrown out of the crater. Nosensation that I ever 
experienced is so terrible as that connected with 
an earthquake. It is so sudden, so unexpected, 
that the surprise is great. There is no intimation 
of the event, no warning as in the case of thunder. 
In the time of perfect calm—suddenly the earth 
trembles beneath one’s feet, or is shaken with vio- 
lence. How great and terrible is that Being 
‘*that taketh up the isles as a very little thing;” 
who ‘‘ looketh on the earth and it trembleth, who 
toucheth the hills, and they smoke.”” May all of 
you, my dear friends, who read this, see to it that 
he become your reconciled God and Father, so that 
when he shall come to judge the world, and when 
he shall consign the wicked to that world where 
the billows of his wrath shall roll over their souls 
forever, you may meet his gracious approval, and 
dwell forever in the sunshine of his favor. 

I said these islands are of volcanic origin. In 
making this remark and another, viz. that we ex- 
perience earthquakes, I designed merely to show, 
that the action of fire and earthquake, have togeth- 
er left the mountains and hills exceedingly pre- 
cipitous. These precipices which the natives call 
na pali, are often mere strata of lava, piled one 
upon another for many hundreds of feet in per- 
pendicular height. Where they are less steep 
they are often highly dangerous. Goats climb 
them easily enough, and they delight in these ex- 
cursions. No human being should ever attempt to 
ascend them. ‘They do, however, and often to 
their cost. In December, 1833; I nearly lost my 
life in attempting to climb one of these precipices. 
It is situated about two miles from my house, back 
of which there are mountains 2 or 3,000 feet high. 
I walked out one afternoon, partly for exercise, 
and partly to examine the timber which grew on 
the sides of the mountain. Curiosity had no little 
influence on my mind, as | wished to examine 
every part of the islands. I ascended one or two 
rather difficult places, but supposing that I had 
nearly passed the greatest difficulty, I persevered. 
As I proceeded, however, I found them more 
steep, till at length having climbed some 50 or 60 
feet, and having just laid my axe on a shelving 
rock above me, suddenly the place on which I 
stood crumbled beneath my feet, and J slid down 
the precipice with great celerity. Finding that I 
was falling, I clung to the rock, and was enabled 
to maintain myself in a perpendicular position. 
Had there been nothing but earth at the bottom, I 
might have escaped material injury, but there 
being a pile of stone on which I struck when 
reaching the ground, I was much injured. On 
recovering from the shock, I arose from the 
ground, but soon found that I could not walk a 
step; and as no one knew where I had gone, I 
had the prospect of spending the night at the foot 
of the mountain. I committed myself to the care 
of my heavenly Father, and waited the approach 
of night, hoping that my friends, finding that I did 
not return would cause a search to be made, and 
that I should be found. In this I was not dis- 
appointed. Darknesscameon. The weather was 
cool, even at these islands, it being winter. I had 
no apprehension, however, of being disturbed by 
wild beasts, there being none at the islands; and 
I soon had the happiness to hear the voices of men 
and the blowing of horns. I was enabled to 





halloo, which I did with all my strength, and near 
midnight I was heard. The people some of them 


ternal fires, with their accompaniment, the dread- 


soon after reached me, and kindled a fire. I re- 
mained till morning, when I was carried to my 
anxious family. For along time I was confined 
to the house, and by the blessing of God, in three 
or four months I was enabled to resume my labors. 
In the bonds of affection, I am your friend, 
J. S. GREENE. 








MORALITY. 
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THE SHARP CORNER, 


‘* Halloa! steady there, Ned. What do you 
turn round the corner so sharp for?” said old Tim 
Styles, as Ned Wild ran helter skelter round the 
corner at the end of the village, and almost knock- 
ed the old man down. 

Ned was a rude blustering boy, always running 
and tearing about, but never at work; the corner 
was rather sharp, to be sure, but it was Ned’s way 
never to look two steps before him. But it was 
not the first time he had served Tim Styles that 
trick, and Tim was not to be trifled with; he seiz- 
ed hold of Ned’s shoulder, and gave him a smart 
box on the ear. ‘‘ There, young man,” said he, 
‘*try and remember that corner, will you?” 

Now, perhaps, you think Tim was rather too 
hard upon Ned for running round the corner so 
sharply. Perhaps Ned was running in a hurry to 
fetch the doctor for a sick neighbor; or he might 
be going to drive the cows out of Farmer Hall’s 
field, to prevent them from treading the corn 
down; or he might be running to stop the coach 
which passed at the end of the lane, to take the 
young squire’s boxes up to the park. But no! 
none of these wes Ned Wild going to do; he was 
always ready enough for play, but if a neighbor 
wanted him to run on an errand, although he was 
idling about from morning to night, yet he always 
had an excuse ready, or would sneak off, and 
pretend not to hear. So I do not think Tim Styles 
was too hard upon him; I think he richly deserv- 
ed the box on the ear, and I should have thought 
he would have remembered it, whenever he turn- 
ed the corner, for a week or two at the least. He 


did not though, for scarcely was the pain from the - 


blow gone, than the cause of it was forgotten, and 
that very same afternoon he ran round the corner 
just as roughly, and fell over poor little Fanny 
Marks, who had been up to Farmer Hall’s dairy, 
to fetch a jug of milk for her mother, and broke 
the jug, and cut poor Fanny’s cheek with one of 
the pieces of the jug, which struck her with the 
force ofthe fall. But on Ned went, nothing caring, 
and left little Fanny to get up by herself, and make 
her way home as she could. But he was caught 
after all; for Fanny’s father popped upon him in 
the evening, and gave hima flogging. I should 
hope Ned had learned better from that time; but, 
as I left the village soon after, I never heard any 
thing more of Ned Wild. 

I have known many children, ay, and grown up 
people too, who have ‘‘ turned too sharp round the 
corner.” They form a plan, and they immediate- 
ly put it into execution, without once thinking of 
what consequences may follow, until too late; 
until they have turned the corner, and felt the in- 
convenience. But well would it be for mankind, 
if such were the only instances of ‘‘ turning too 
sharp round the corner;” such, alas! is not the 
case. How often do people run thus headlong 
into sin, forgetting that ‘‘the wages of sin ts 
death;”’ and although, like Ned Wild, they have 
been warned over and over again, yet still they 
persist in going sharp round the corner of rebel- 
lion. How strange it appears that people should 
thus run on in wickedness, working out to them- 
selves certain and eternal punishment; but though 
‘*they have eyes, yet they see not;” they see not 
the punishment that awaits them; they see not the 
joys of which they are depriving themselves; they 
see not the Saviour whose love they are thus abus- 
ing; they see only present things; they see only 
the pleasures of this mortal life. They see only 











as far as the corner, but round the corner they see 
not, until they have turned it, and then they find 
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that they have placed their dependance on that 
which is not worth a thought. 


\low-men? One reason at leastis, because they have 


not the Bible. Wil! not all the youthful readers of 


But there is another corner which we must all | the Companion ask themselves, how can we stop men 


turn, and wo unto us if we turn round it too sharp- 
ly, without due consideration and preparation. 
Can you tell, my dear children, what corner I 
mean? I mean the corner of death. Yes; even 
little children are called to turn round that corner, 
and even little children must prepare, lest they ar- 
rive there unawares, and are surprised by meeting 
with eternal destruction. My dear children, let 
me beseech you to prepare for death; oh! how 
awful is the doom of those who die unprepared! 
On the contrary, how happy will they be for whom 
Jesus has prepared a place in heaven! Learn, 
then, from Ned Wild, not to be careless, but in all 
things consider the end. Remember, if you will 
commit sin, you must bear the punishment of sin; 
but if you hate sin, and desire to forsake it, pray 
to God for strength to enable you to resist all 
temptations to sin. God is a merciful God, and 
he has declared that ‘‘ he loves those who love 
him, and those who seek him early shall find him.” 

Seek him then, my dear children, and make his 
word the rule of your conduct; then you will find, 
that ‘‘ the way of transgressors is hard;” but ‘‘the 
way of the just is blessed.” Choose you the way 
of the Lord, ‘‘ the good old way;” then you need 
fear nothing; you need not dread even the last 
great change in death, for Jesus will be waiting 
to receive you, and you will be with him forever. 








EDITORIAL. 








SHORT HINTS. 
[Fram a Correspondent.} 

Praying For THE Wicxep.—The story, which I 
am now to tell the youthful readers of the Companion, 
is about little Harriet. Sheis three years of age, 
and though so young, she has learned many good 
things. Among other things, she has learned to be 
kind to those who do wrong. One day, some boys 
saw some doves sitting on the barn, near where little 
Harriet lived, and they thought they would like to 
have some fun, and kill one of these tame, innocent 
creatures. ‘They procured a gun,and put some pow- 
der and shot into it, ready to shoot. One of the boys 
then came near where the doves were, held up the 
gun and took aim atthem. He fired, and one of them 
was hit by the shot, and came fluttering down into the 
garden where Harriet lived. I do not know, wheth- 
er the boys knew where the bird fell or whether they 
were afraid to come after him, but I believe they did 
not come to look for the little innocent creature. 
Harriet was however in her father’s garden, and 
found the dove. She took it up in her hands, and 
tried to make it live. She would hold up its head 
and neck, but they would fall down again and appear 
lifeless. She finally gave up all hope of making the 
dove live, and she went and asked her mother to 
pray to God for the wicked boy; to pray that God 
would forgive the boy that killed the pretty little dove. 
Soon after this, Harriet was heard, praying herself, 
that God would forgwe the boy. This now, is my 
story; and I wish all children had the same spirit of 
kindness as little Harriet. . 

WIt you co to sucn Heatuen?—A few weeks 
ago, Mr. G. visited the missionary museum in Bos- 
ton, with a Sabbath School scholar. She had heard 
about the heathen, at home and in the Sabbath School, 
but had never been into a museum before, where she 
had seen curiosities from heathen countries. Among 
the things which she now saw and concerning which 
she made enquiries, were some implements of war, 
knives, spears, war clubs,etc. Upon being told their 
use, she exclaimed, “Oh! I wouldn’t go to such 
heathen.” ‘ You won’t goto such, will you? Idon’t 
want to have you.” 

Without saying now, what answer was then given, 
let me just ask, “ why is it, that there are such Hea- 
then? Why is it, that they love to butcher their fel- 





being such Heathen? 


A Wonpverrvut Boox.—A great many years ago, I 
suppose it was nearly eighteen hundred, there lived 
a very good man. But the king, that governed the 
people where he lived, was a bad man. The king 
did not love Christians, and he got angry at this good 
man and banished him. That is, he sent him far off 
to live. The good man was sent to a lonely island. 

But even there, he enjoyed himself pretty well, for 
God was with him. His Sabbaths were good days 
to him. But his other days were employed. While 
he was on this island he wrotea book. It wasa very 
interesting book. It told a great many things, that 
were never heard of before. It was indeed a won- 
derful book. It revealed or made known, things that 
concerned the men who lived in this world, and also 
those who had gone to heaven. Would you like to 
know what book that was? I will not tell you now, 
but this much I will let you know, you have that book. 
Yes, the very one. Now, who of the young readers 
of the Companion will answer me these three ques- 
tions? 1. What was the good man’s name that was 
sent to the island? 2. Whatisland was it? 3. What 
is the book called, which he wrote? WwW. &. 

Andover, June, 1838. 


ss  WARIETY. 


The Last Oath, 


Some years ago, in the interior of Pennsylvania, a 
company of young men had assembled, and were 
holding what they called a regular “‘ spree.” One 
young man, whose real name I shall suppress for pru- 
dential reasons, but whom [ shall call C » said 
something which one of the company seemed to dis- 
believe. C thought as many others do, that an 
occasional oath adds weight and dignity to a person’s 
language. When his companion expressed a doubt 
as to the truth of his assertion, with a terrible oath 
he said, “if it is not so, may I never speak again,” 
The words had scarcely passed from his lips, when 
the judgment which he had imprecated fell upon him; 
his tongue was paralyzed, and he never spoke again. 

I have two remarks to make on thissubject. First, 
we see that sudden vengeance does sometimes fall 
upon the wicked. God frequently spares the wicked 
long, and suffers them to fill up the measure of their 
guilt; at other times he rebukes their impiety by 
some sudden and awful visitation. So he did in case 
of Korah— 

** Proud Korah’s troop 

Was swallowed up.”’ 
So he did in case of Jerohboam; the hand that was 
stretched out against the Prophet of the Lord, sud- 
denly withered. 

Secondly, profaneness is foolish as well as wicked. 
It is wicked because God has forbidden it; it is fool- 
ish, hecause it does no good. Do you believe an as- 
sertion any sooner because the man has sworn to it? 
If he will swear, very likely he will lie; and then he 
will soon learn to swear toalie. It is foolish, be- 
cause it is virtually acknowledging that your word is 
not worthy of being believed. If your word is wor- 
thy of credit, why back up your assertion with an 
oath.—S, S. Advocate. 














— 
Awful Effects of Rum. 

A young lady possessing personal and mental ac- 
complishments, and, also rich in this world’s goods, 
committed suicide at Farrington, N. Y. only fifteen 
days after marriage, being impelled to the fatal deed 
by discovering that her husband was a drunkard. — 

The sense of the degredation that would fall upon 
her household, and the sad prospect of the misery and 
wretchedness she would be obliged to suffer at the 
hands of one in whom she had reposed unlimited con- 
fidence, with whom, in an evil hour, she had been so 
grossly deceived, proved too much for her delicate 
sensibilities, probably dethroned her reason, and hur- 
ried her to a premature grave.—S, S. Advocate. 


apa 
Anecdote of Dr. Franklin. 

Dr. Franklin says, he dined, on one occasion, with 
some friends, and that they locked the door and made 
him drink to excess. In about a month after, the Dr. 
invited the same party, with whom he then dined, to 
dine at his own house, and, after they had satisfied 


themselves, he ordered in legs of beef and mutton, 
when they had been in expectation of the wine. 
They were surprised. They looked at him, and he 
looked at them. After locking the door on them, he 
said, “‘ Don’t be surprised, gentleman; when I dined 
with you, you made me drink whether I would or not; 
now I shall make you eat, whether you will or not, 
too.”— Temperance Penny Mag. 


——=<——— 
Filial Affection. 

About six years ago a man had been fired at and 
wounded near Lausanne, and suspicion fell on a 
young man named Berseth, who, however, bore®an 
excellent character in his neighborhood. He was 
tried, and condemned on presumptive evidence; but, 
on account of his good character, was sentenced to 
only eighteen months confinement. While in prison 
he always conducted himself well, and on coming out 
applied himself again to his habitual pursuits of agri- 
culture. His father died lately, and on his death bed 
avowed himself to be the guilty person, and that his 
son, from filial affection, had undergone the suspicion 
and the penalty rather than allow his parent to be 
brought into trouble. 


—<——— 
Piety caused by Infidelity. 

A Tract Visiter says,—‘* One circumstance I men- 
tion to show how God makes the wrath of his ene- 
mies to praise him. The wife of an infidel, although 
not herself professedly an infidel, yet altogether care- 
less on the subject of religion, being at the house of a 
neighbor, heard him so awfully blaspheme the name 
of God, and ridicule his holy word, and contemn his 
Son, as to fill her with horror. She felt herself a 
guilty, condemned sinner for hearing such blasphemy. 
She left the house in haste, and when alone, her 
whole life of ingratitude and neglect of God, and re- 
jection of offered mercy rushed upon her mind, and 
in the agony of her soul she cried for mercy. For 
several days she was the picture of despair, and the 
object of her husband’s ridicule and abuse. She was 
finally led to look away to the Lamb of God, and in 
him she found full salvation. Her husband finding a 
great change wrought, and that no threats or entrea- 
ties could prevent her reading the Bible and praying, 
became softened, and now reads the Bible and accom- 
panies her to meeting. Great hopes are entertained 
that he, through grace, will be brought to repen- 
tance.”—New York Tract Report. 








POETRY. 








Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
END OF THE THOUGHTLESS YOUTH. 


Why heaves my heart the heavy sigh? 
Why do I shed the burning tear? 

O sad to think! that one must die, 
With none to help or comfort near. 

And yet beside her painful bed, 
A father stands in silent grief, 

And mother holds her throbbing head, 
And sisters kind would bring relief. 

But there are wants so deeply hid, 
That human art no help can yield, 

O there are sorrows of the mind, 
Which friendship’s balm have never heal’d. 

Such wants are hers! who now in death 
Most keenly feels how deep they are, 

O had she sought one friend in health, 
And made her soul her greatest care; 

Then in this dark, this trying hour, 
When nature spreads her thickest gloom, 

He would be near, with gracious power 
To smooth the passage to the tomb. 

But now, unfriended and alone, 
The gloomy vale of death she treads, 

And ventures on the dark unknown, 
Uncertain where the pathway leads. 


That star, which lights the Christian’s feet, 
Shines not upon her darksome way, 
No Saviour’s smile her soul will greet, 
No angel guide to endless day. 
O the deep anguish of that hour, 
When dying sorrows rend the frame, 
And there is felt no heav’nly pow’r, 
To soothe the soul’s intenser pain. 
Let adverse clouds my sky o’ercast, 
Let waves of sorrow whelm my breast, 
Let all my days in grief be past, 
And wearied nature find no rest; 
Yet safe within thine ark of love, 
O let this precious spirit rest, 





And like the tempest-driven dove, 
Find shelter in the Saviour’s breast. V. 
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